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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE AFFECTIONS IN PLATO 
AND ARISTOTLE. 

I. PLATO. 

THE earliest Greek thinkers show comparatively little 
interest in the inner life of man. Their speculations are 
characteristically cosmological, not psychological. Human na- 
ture is not altogether ignored; human life, in the large sense, is 
contemplated and criticized ; a beginning is made of the unending 
philosophical task of distinguishing a realm of the spirit and of 
relating it to the order of the world. But there is at first no 
clear recognition of conscious phenomena worthy of study on 
their own account. Such subordinate attention as is given to 
the scientific study of man is largely confined to his bodily con- 
stitution, his physical generation and his elementary processes 
of cognition. His pleasures, pains and passions, so far as they 
are considered at all, are treated for the most part from the 
practical point of view of ethics or in their relation to health and 
disease. The free, psychological discussion of the affections is an 
achievement of modern times, but the roots of all modern doc- 
trines strike deep in the speculations of the Greeks. 

The first considerable attempt at an affective psychology was 
made by Plato. But Plato drew largely on his predecessors and 
his work in this field, with all its originality, marks rather the 
end of a period than the beginning of a new one. His point of 
departure is the discussion concerning the relation of pleasure to 
good in contemporary ethics, but his views concerning the nature 
of pleasure and the affective life generally are greatly influenced 
by earlier opinion, which in its main trend was biological or 
physiological. 

The scanty record of extant fragments bears out Aristotle's 
statement that the early Greek thinkers recognized only material 
causes. They explained affective phenomena, as they explained 
other phenomena, by relations of such principles as dry and 
wet, hot and cold, and notably by the maintenance or disturbance 
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of their normal mixture. Thus Heraclitus (c. 500 B.C.) tells us 
that dry soul is the wisest and best, but that it is "pleasure, or 
death," to become moist, a state exemplified by the soul of the 
drunken man; and, in general, the gratification of desire is con- 
nected by him with the exchange of dry soul-fire with moisture. 1 
He notes the pleasurable effects of contrast — health with sick- 
ness, abundance with hunger, etc. — and speaks of the difficulty 
of contending with passionate anger. 2 Empedocles (born c. 
490 B. C.) teaches that men think and also feel pleasure and pain 
by means of the corporeal elements, connecting these feelings, 
apparently, with the existence or disturbance of their harmony in 
the body and particularly in the blood about the heart which he 
regarded as the seat and substance of the whole mental life. 3 
Anaxagoras (born c. 500 B.C.) is said to have shared with Em- 
pedocles the view, afterwards held by Plato, that plants experi- 
ence pleasure and pain as well as animals. 4 From his doctrine 
that the sense-organ is stimulated by "the unlike," he seems to 
have drawn the inference that sensation is always accompanied 
with pain, which, if not at first perceptible, becomes so whenever 
the sensation is unduly prolonged or intense. 5 To Diogenes 
of Apollonia, a contemporary and opponent of Anaxagoras, is 
assigned a more positive doctrine. He made pleasure and pain 
depend on the aeration of the blood, pleasure arising when the 
properly aerated blood permeates the body freely, pain under the 
contrary conditions. A similar explanation is given of courage 

'Fr. 118, 77. 117. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokrahker, pp. 28ff. 1903. 

8 Aristotle, Eth. Nic, II, 3, 10. 1105 a 8 quotes Heraclitus as saying that "it is 
harder to fight with pleasure than with wrath," but the Fr. only says 6vn<f naxeaSai 
\oiKeiriv, which Aristotle also quotes, Pol. V, 11, 1315 a 30; cf. Eth. Eud., II, 7. 1223 
b23. 

3 Ritter and Preller, Hist. Phil. Creec, p. 139. The reference by Hippocrates, 
The Sacred Disease, Works, II, p. 836 (Eng. tr. published by the Sydenham Society) 
to those who held the heart to be the organ of thought and emotion, a reference 
unintelligible to the translator, is probably to Empedocles. 

4 Ps.-Arist., de plantis, 815, a isff.; Plato, Tim. 77B. 

6 Theophr., de sensu, 29, where the doctrine is sharply criticized. A similar view, 
in which, however, the pain is more distinctly limited to the initial disturbance of 
equilibrium, is attributed by Dieterici, Phil. d. Araber, VII, p. 37, to the Arabian 
philosophers of the tenth century A.D. The exact opposite of this ancient doc- 
trine appears in a modern writer, H. R. Marshall, Consciousness, pp. 373, 379, that 
every presentation, in its first appearance, is normally pleasant. 
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and health and their opposites. The organ most sensitive to 
pleasure and hence most readily showing the symptoms of disease, 
he held to be the tongue. 1 Democritus (born c. 460 B. C), who 
identified happiness with tranquillity, represented this state as 
attained by discrimination and moderation in respect to pleasure, 
excess and deficiency being both liable to cause disturbance in 
the soul. Philosophy frees the soul from passions as medicine 
heals the body. That Democritus considered the desired equili- 
brium physical as well as mental, follows from his whole atomic 
theory; thought, i. e., the life of mind, is a mixture or blending of 
corporeal elements, and its function is seriously impaired if the 
mixture is unduly hot or cold. 2 It is probable that he held the 
different mental functions to be more or less definitely localized. 3 
A notable advance in the biological theory, one destined to 
exert great influence on subsequent thinking even down to modern 
times, appears in the writings of Hippocrates (born c. 460 B.C.) 
and his school. In addition to the principles of hot and cold, 
dry and wet, and the vague general conceptions of harmony and 
discord employed hitherto, new principles of explanation are 
introduced, such as coction, evaporation, exhalation, the nature 
and combination of the several humors, and the free flow of the 
pneuma, or vital spirit. Hippocrates is the first writer definitely 
to connect the whole conscious life, including the emotions, with 
the brain. When the brain is overheated, terrors and fears 
arise; when it is unduly cold, grief and anxiety. Evidence that 
fear is due to excess of heat is found in the flushed face and red 
eyes of the subject of a horrible dream. The heating of the 
brain is attributed to the flow of bile, its cooling to the flow of 
phlegm. When the bile returns to the veins and trunk, the fear 
is allayed. When black bile passes too freely to the brain, 

1 Theophr., de sensu, 43. 

*Fr. eth., 1 (Mullach), 191. 233. 31 (Diels); Theophr., op. cit., 58. 

3 The tradition varies. Aetius and Plutarch, drawing on Epicurean sources, 
say that Dem. placed the rational faculty in the chest and distributed the irra- 
tional over the whole body (Diels, Dox. gr., p. 390, Vorsokratiker, pp. 387, 105); 
Theodoret (cited by Diels, Dox. gr., p. 391) makes him place the governing faculty 
in the head. In a spurious letter of Democritus to Hippocrates, which Diels, 
Vorsokr., pp. 486ff„ assigns to the time of the Empire, but which Zeller, Phil. d. Gr., 
I, p. 809, quotes as genuine, thought is localized in the brain, the impulses of re- 
sentment in the heart, appetite in the liver, the view which is substantially Plato's. 
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melancholy is engendered, a state of persistent fear. In general, 
the explanation of morbid states reduces to a disturbed balance 
of aridity, moisture and temperature in the brain, which is 
abnormally hot or cold or dry or wet. Madness — we are re- 
minded of the doctrine of Heraclitus — is a consequence of its 
humidity. 1 

The underlying cause of all mental and bodily affections is the 
mixture of the corporeal elements. If the mixture is balanced, 
each element being duly tempered by its opposite and blended 
with the other constituents of the organism, the bodily condition 
is at its best ; but if the balance is destroyed, if one of the elements 
through coction, through thickening or attenuation of the fluids 
and the formation of humors, or from any other cause, becomes 
"separated out," there is disease and pain. 2 This doctrine, the 
foundation of which is to be found in Empedocles, may be taken 
as the first definite formulation of a biological theory of pain. 
Hippocrates is not so clear on the subject of pleasure. In the 
treatise on Regimen we have a doctrine of "temperaments," in 
which the primary consideration is the combination of hot- 
dry and cold- moist, of fire and water. The perfect temperament 
results from the equilibirum of these elements. Where fire 
abounds in the constitution, the subject is easily excited and un- 
less careful in his use of meat liable to outbursts of furious rage. 3 

Besides the mixture of the elements and the related quality and 
distribution of the humors, Hippocrates reckons as a distinct and 
fundamental cause of emotional dispositions the character of the 
passages for the pneuma, according as they hinder or facilitate 
its movements, and according as its deficiency or excess in any 
part, by affecting the supply of blood, introduces disorder. 4 The 
introduction of this conception of the pneuma, which, as dis- 
tinct from the external air, Hippocrates also calls <f>vaa, 6 is of the 

1 The Sacred Disease, Works, II, p. 8551. The doctrine of the humors is most 
fully developed in the work, de natura hominis. 

2 Ancient Medicine, Works, I, pp. 171-174. 

3 Hippocrates, Opera, ed. Kflhn, I, pp. 6i6ff., esp. 654, 666. The classical doc- 
trine of the four temperaments was developed later by Galen. 

4 De salubris victus ratione, Hippocr., Op. I, pp. 66sf. Cf. Poschenrieder, Die 
platonischen Dialoge in ihrem Verhattnisse zu den hippokratischen Schriften, p. 48. 
1882. 

'Deflatibus, VI, 3. 
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most wide-reaching significance in the history of physiological 
psychology. We meet with it again and again in various stages 
of development, in Plato and Aristotle, in the Stoics, throughout 
the whole of the Middle Ages, in the period of the Renaissance, in 
Descartes and Hobbes, and even down to comparatively recent 
times, when its function as an explanatory principle becomes 
gradually supplanted by that of nervous energy. The doctrine 
connects itself with the primitive conception of the soul as breath, 
a conception derived from the phenomena of breathing and of 
death. It is also connected, probably, with observation of the 
foam-like character of fresh-flowing blood and of animal seed. 
Diogenes of Apollonia, opposing the dualism of Anaxagoras, had 
made "air" the very living, self -transforming matter of the 
universe, as Anaximander had done before him, and early Pytha- 
goreans taught that the world "breathed." The affinities of the 
doctrine are, therefore, of wide range. The conception of the 
pneuma itself underwent many transformations. Most com- 
monly it was regarded as intimately connected with the blood, 
often as its finest exhalation or distillation. To it were ascribed 
the animal heat and the animating functions of the body. It 
was the immediate material substratum of the soul, perhaps even 
the soul itself. After Praxagoras in the time of Alexander had 
discovered the distinction between the arteries and the veins and 
the arteries were found in the dead body to be empty, it was 
readily assumed that these were the passages through which the 
pneuma was transmitted. In this sense a generation later 
Eristratus taught that the vital spirit, inhaled from the air, 
rushes through the arteries to the centres, especially the brain and 
the heart, and there occasions thought and movement and exer- 
cises general control over all the organic function. 1 

Hippocrates not only puts forth a theory of mental and bodily 
perturbations, but carefully notes many of their symptoms. The 
most sensitive organs in this regard are the diaphragm and the 
heart. The diaphragm throbs and palpitates in unexpected 
joy or grief, being easily moved "on account of its thinness." 
The heart is still more sensitive, since "veins," i. e., blood-vessels, 

1 See Hicks, Encyc. Brit., Art. Stoics. 
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run to it from all parts of the body, and it has valves. In the 
shock of surprise or in a fit of passion it contracts, in good-humor 
it dilates. The lungs also are affected in outbursts of anger, and 
there is a rush of heat and humors to the head. In joy and grief 
the whole body is perturbed. 1 These observations do not, to 
be sure, carry us very far, but they mark a beginning in the scien- 
tific study of the organic changes and external expressions of 
emotions, the analysis and interpretation of which is now regarded 
as one of the central problems of affective psychology. 

The incidental consideration of pleasure, pain and emotion 
noted so far is connected mainly with physical speculation and 
medical theory and practice. In the fifth century B.C. it is 
stimulated and accentuated by the new interest in the moral 
life. Here the influence of Socrates and the Sophists was great, 
but indirect. A Prodicus can admirably portray the wretched- 
ness of a life devoted to sensual pleasure, while Callicles and 
Thrasymachus defend it as good ; 2 but on neither side, apparently, 
is any effort made to elucidate the nature and conditions of 
pleasure. Thrasymachus is reported to have developed rules 
for acting upon the feelings of an audience; but, as Plato remarks, 
neither he nor any other Sophist deems it necessary to lay a deeper 
foundation for the art in logic and psychology. 3 Socrates, on 
the traditional view of his teaching, seems not to have gone much 
farther. He too has no definite theory of pleasure. If he had 
carried out his ethical doctrine and determined more precisely the 
relations of pleasure, utility and good, the three chief ingredients 
in his conception of happiness, he would no doubt have been led 
to a more constructive theory of pleasure. The defect in his 
psychology is thus intimatley connected with the undeveloped 
character of his ethics. The psychological interest which at- 
taches to many of his sayings about pleasure and the feelings 
incident to the manner and temper of one's life, he himself seems 
not to have noticed. 4 The decisive step was taken when his 
disciples, Antisthenes and Aristippus, developed into a sharp 

1 Hipp., The Sacred Disease, Works, II, p. 8s6f. 

2 Xen., Mem., II, i, 2iff.; Plato, Rep. and Gorg. 

3 Plato, Phadr., 267 C. 

1 See, e. g., Xen., Mem., II, 1, i8ff., IV, 5, 9-11. 
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antithesis of theory the elements in the moral ideal which he had 
managed practically to combine. With the denial, on the one 
hand, that pleasure was good at all, but rather an evil, and the 
affirmation, on the other, that it was the sole ultimate good, it 
became necessary to consider and define with greater accuracy 
than heretofore the nature, conditions and effects of pleasure and 
pain, an enquiry which the controversy over hedonism has kept 
alive ever since. 

The Cynics regarded pleasure as negative, the negation or 
cessation of pain ; they adopted and universalized the idea sug- 
gested by Anaxagoras, and soon to be taken up in a qualified 
form by Plato, that the pleasures of sense involve antecedent pains . 
Some even denied the reality of pleasure and characterized it as an 
illusory appearance. 1 This negative conception the Cyrenaics 
emphatically repudiated. The absence or removal of pain, they 
said, is not itself pleasure, nor is the absence of pleasure pain, but 
both states are positive. These states are not, indeed, to be 
regarded as fixed, stable and immutable realities; they consist 
essentially in a process or movement. Pleasure is a smooth or 
gentle movement; pain is a movement harsh or rough. The in- 
termediate state, in which there is neither pain nor pleasure, 
is one of rest, or of motion too slight to be perceived. 2 Even 
pleasure, to be felt, requires a certain degree of intensity. Ac- 
cordingly, the younger Aristippus, grandson of the founder of the 
school, compared the state in which we feel pain to a storm at sea, 
that in which we feel pleasure to a gentle undulation, pleasure 
being also likened to a favoring breeze, and that in which we feel 
neither pleasure nor pain to a calm, and this threefold division, 
expressed in similar metaphors, is ascribed to all the school. 3 
Pleasure, moreover, they regarded as an affection of the body 
(tov <i6)ij,oltos, rrjs crdpKos) 4 , and probably as an index of normal 

1 Diogenes Laertius, IX, ioi. According to Diogenes (VI, 3) Antisthenes went 
so far as to say that he would rather be mad than pleased, but later Cynics admitted 
that some pleasure might be good, namely, ijdovri A/tera/ieXtyros. 

2 Plato, Phileb., 42 E; 53 C; 54 D; Arist., Eth. Nic, VII, 12, lis 2b 12. "53 a 13; 
Diog. L., 85-90. Cf. Zeller, op. til., p. 353 n. 

3 Euseb., Prasp. evang., XIV, 18; Sext. Empir., adv. math., VII, 199. 
4 Sext. Empir., Hypot. Pyrrh., I, 215. 
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organic conditions. 1 At any rate, they stoutly maintained that 
pleasure, even though arising from the most unbecoming causes, 
is always good, and pain evil, since, apart from perversion 
(St,a<rrpo<t>ri), every man involuntarily, by a natural instinct 
(cwrpoaipijTos), pursues and rests satisfied in the one and seeks 
escape from and avoids the other. They denied that pleasure is 
caused by past or anticipated good fortune, for the mind's 
movement, they said, is terminated by time, meaning, apparently, 
that it is always a temporally present fact. Nevertheless, they 
admitted other than the immediate sensation in its production, 
otherwise we should be unable to account for the fact that we 
get pleasure from the representation of grief, but not when we 
see it in real life. And they acknowledged the existence of 
ideal pleasures, such as that which a man takes in the prosperity 
of his country, or in his own. 2 But how in detail they connected 
these various denials, admissions and requirements, is not clear. 
In any event, since all pleasure is bodily, the distinction between 
bodily and ideal pleasures is only logical ; qualitatively, pleasure 
is always one and the same. 

We at length reach Plato, who here as elsewhere largely re- 
flects the opinions of his predecessors, in whom the streams of 
tendency from both the physical and the ethical philosophers 
meet and blend, who carries forward and in a measure completes 
their work, who prepares the way for the ampler investigations of 
Aristotle, and who, by the distinctions and points of view which 
he himself develops, determines to a large extent, positively and 
negatively, both the thought of Aristotle on this subject and that 
of many succeeding generations. The question in which he is 
primarily interested is the relation of pleasure to good, its place 
in an ideal scheme of life; it is as contributory to this that he 
undertakes a thorough examination of its origin and nature. In 
addition, he touches at various points on other problems of the 

1 ykvtais eis $i>aa> aioOirrii, Arist., Eth. Nic, VII, 12,113 2 b 12. Lafontaine ob- 
serves (Le plaisir d' apris Platon el Aristote, p. 50. 1902) that the Cyrenaic defini- 
tions of pleasure and pain indicate only the intimate nature of the process in each 
and must not be taken to mean that the one is according to nature and the other 
contrary. The conceptions, however, are nearly related and the evidence suggests 
that the Cyrenaics held both. See Zeller, I. c. 

2 Diog. I,., II, 88-90. 
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affective life; one has only to recall his masterly descriptions of the 
various forms of the passion of love in the Phadrus and the Sym- 
posium. And he relates the affections not only to ethical and 
metaphysical interests, but also, in part, quite definitely, to their 
bodily conditions. 

On the general question of the relation of pleasure and good — 
to speak of this in passing — Plato's accounts vary. In the 
Protagoras the Socrates of the Dialogue assumes as the basis of his 
argument that all actions are to be regarded as honorable and 
useful the tendency of which is to make life pleasant and painless, 
or, expressed bluntly, "that the pleasant is the good and the 
painful evil." 1 Since no man voluntarily chooses evil, all that 
appears necessary to the conduct of life is the art, based on 
knowledge, of calculating and weighing different pleasures and 
pleasures as against pains, so as to determine in what course of 
action lies the greatest amount of pleasure. In the Gorgias, on 
the other hand, the pleasant and the good are sharply contrasted, 
and the advocate of pleasure being forced to admit a distinction 
between good pleasures and bad, the conclusion is drawn that 
pleasure, like everything else, is to be sought for the sake of good, 
and not good for the sake of pleasure, pleasure, like its opposite 
pain, being in itself considered ethically indifferent. 2 In the 
Republic, and still more definitely in the Philebus, distinctions are 
drawn which lead to the inclusion of pleasure, qualified as to its 
kinds, as an essential element in the good. The highest form of 
life is here represented as one in which wisdom, pleasure and truth 
are symmetrically combined, the defining principle of symmetry 
or order being that which renders the mixture both virtuous and 
beautiful. 3 These differences of representation are largely ex- 
plicable by reference to the aims of the respective dialogues, 
the nature of the opposing contentions, and the characters of the 
persons with whom the arguments are supposed to be carried on. 
They must not be exaggerated. It might even perhaps be shown, 
with due allowance for difference of emphasis, that Plato's doctrine 
concerning the relation of pleasure and good is substantially the 

1 Prot., 358. 

2 Gorg., 47 7f.; 499 B ff. 

3 Phileb., 64f. 
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same throughout. 1 They point, however, to a development in 
the conception of pleasure as it appears in the analysis of its 
nature, kinds and conditions in the later dialogues. To this we 
now turn. 

The discussion of pleasure in the Philebus begins with the as- 
sertion of the common-sense view that pleasure is not one, but 
manifold ; in other words, that there are various sorts of pleasure 
or that pleasure is of too ambiguous a nature to be determined as 
good, since it is experienced alike by the temperate and the in- 
temperate, by the wise man and by the fool. This view, which 
strikes at the root of hedonism, the dialogue seeks ultimately 
to define and defend. It is objected — and the objection expresses 
the "scientific" doctrine of the Cyrenaics — that the various 
pleasures do not differ as pleasures, but only in respect of their 
sources. Instead of meeting this objection directly by appeal to 
experience — and how difficult it is to reach a decision on this 
ground alone is evident from the fact that psychologists are even 
to-day divided in opinion on the subject — Plato has recourse 
in the first instance, to logic and dialectic. We must not, he 
says in effect, be misled by the use of a common name. We 
speak, for example, of "science," yet nobody would claim that 
one science is exactly like another. And the same may be true 
of pleasure. We need, he says, to consider the relation of the 
one and the many not only in the realm of sensible things, but 
also in the realm of ideas, and this theme he proceeds to develop 
in some detail. 2 

The ground being thus cleared, a framework is furnished for 
the positive construction in a classification of all existents into 
four divisions: (i) the indeterminate (areipov); (2) the deter- 

1 See E. Friedrichs, Platons Lehre von der Lust im Gorgias und Philebus, 1890. 

2 Phileb., 12-16. It should be noted that the logical and metaphysical interest 
of the discussion of the relations of Ideas in the latter part of this section is entirely 
subordinate to the purpose of indicating the necessity of a classification of pleasures 
and a division of pleasure into its kinds. This disposes of Grote's criticism, Plato, 
II, p. 561, that the main points raised are untouched by the explanation, a criticism, 
moreover, which rests on the vulgar interpretation of the Platonic Idea as a sort of 
metaphysical entity on all fours with a sensible 'thing,' instead of what it really is, 
the postulated objective of a perfect scientific definition, such as is symbolized, 
e. g., in the mathematical formula which defines the character of a curve and which 
is realized in every instance of the curve's construction. 
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minant (ripas); (3) the union of the two; and (4) the cause of 
the union. Pleasure, and with it pain, as something indefinitely 
capable of more and less, is placed in the first or lowest class, as 
mind or reason is placed in the highest; but with respect to their 
origin both pleasure and pain are assigned to the third class. In 
other words, while it is impossible to ascribe a positive character 
to these quantitatively indefinite affections in themselves, or, 
as we are now accustomed to say, they cannot be defined, but 
only directly experienced, we are able to do so if we look to the 
way in which they are generated. What, then, from this point 
of view are pleasure and pain? Plato answers: pain is the de- 
stroying, or breaking-up, of the natural union of the determinant 
and indeterminate factors in the healthy organism, and pleasure is 
the process of its restoration ; or, in simpler terms, pain is due to 
the dissolution and pleasure to the restoration of the natural 
organic harmony. 1 Two things in this definition are especially 
to be noted. First, pleasure and pain are, or originate in, 
processes and, indeed, bodily processes. 2 Where there is no 
process of dissolution or restoration, or where the changes are 
too slight or too gradual to be noticed, the state is neutral. 3 
This is the Cyrenaic element in the doctrine; the affections are 
recognized as bodily processes and a neutral state is distinguished 
along with pleasure and pain. The conception of pleasure as a 
process or movement towards an end is later used as an argument 
against hedonism, which regards it as the supreme end, Plato 
sarcastically remarking that the author of the definition was 
"clearly one who laughs at the notion of pleasure being a good." 
The second thing to note is that the definition appears to make 
pain a condition of pleasure. This is the Cynic element. 4 
The doctrine is further developed in the Timaus. There we are 

1 Phileb., 31 E ff.; cf. 25 E f.; Cratyl., 419 C. 

2 Plato's language is inexact; the conscious 'feeling' (aWfyo-ts; see Beare, 
Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition, p. 212) of pleasure or pain is in the soul. 
Bodily affections, to be felt, must be propagated to the mind {<i>pbvijiov, Tim. 
64 B) or soul (ji'expi rfjs faxo*' Laws, 673 A). Cf. Phileb., 33 D; Rep. 462 C, 584 C. 

8 Phileb., 32 E, 43 C. 

* Plato repeatedly remarks on the close connection of pleasure with pain: two 
bodies with a single head, Phado, 60 B; bodily pleasures almost always conditioned 
by antecedent pains, Phadr., 258 E. Cf. Rep., IX, 583 B ff. 
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told that pleasure and pain must be conceived as follows. "An 
impression produced in us contrary to nature and violent, if 
sudden, is painful; and, again, the sudden return to nature is 
pleasant; but a gentle and gradual return is imperceptible, and 
vice versa." Here the suddenness and violence of the excite- 
ment are emphasized. If the impression is produced easily, no 
affection results; Plato cites in illustration the visual stream 
(o\pis, 5<J/tois paifta), which, according to his theory of vision, is a 
sensitive emanation of the subtlest and most mobile particles, 
and this, he says, may be cut or burned without discomfort, nor 
is there any pleasure in its return to the natural state. The 
affections, therefore, have no essential connection with the acute- 
ness of perception. A certain resistance is demanded requiring 
a certain appreciable amount of force to overcome it. This 
leads to an explicit qualification of the doctrine that pleasure is 
preceded by pain. If the " withdrawings and emptyings" are 
too gradual to be noticed, while the corresponding replenish- 
ments are great and sudden, we are sensible of the pleasure with- 
out being sensible of antecedent pain ; Plato finds this illustrated 
by sweet smells. The opposite case of sudden change with gra- 
dual and difficult return to the normal, is exemplified by the sheer 
pains of bodily wounds. 1 A little further on he adopts the general 
and commonly accepted thesis that what is contrary to nature is 
painful and what is according to nature is pleasant, using the 
principle to explain the alleged pleasurableness — not, be it noted, 
the mere painlessness — of death from old age, as contrasted with 
its painfulness when due to accident or disease, 2 an evident de- 
parture from the doctrine that pleasure is due to organic replenish- 
ment. 

Returning to the Philebus we find that the above account 
applies directly only to bodily pleasures and pains. But there 
is another kind of affection which is only of the soul and which 
originates in ideational processes. Such, e. g., are the pleasures 
of remembering and of anticipating pleasure. 3 The question 

1 Tim., 64 f. 
2/6., 81 E. 

3 Phileb., 32 B f. As already pointed out, the 'seat' of all the affections as 
consciously experienced is, for Plato, the soul. Bodily and mental pleasures and 
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then arises, how far does the previous account, especially that 
part of it which conceives of pleasure as a process of restoration 
of disturbed equilibrium, hold of them? Now Plato considers the 
description entirely applicable so far as the pleasure is derived from 
the satisfaction of desire. For desire, he says, implies want 
and its satisfaction, replenishment, and the one is admittedly 
painful, the other pleasant. If the person, while actually suf- 
fering, calls to mind past pleasures which, if present, would 
afford relief, his state may be described either as one of mixed 
pleasure and pain, or of a double pain, according as he has the 
sure hope of satisfied relief or is in despair. 1 On the other hand, 
apart from desire or bodily disturbance, mental pleasures and 
pains are said to be 'pure,' i. e., there is no admixture of one with 
the other, neither is conditioned on the other. 2 Here it is difficult 
to see how the conception of pleasure as replenishment would 
apply, and Plato does not elucidate the point. 

The distinction of pure pleasure and pleasure mixed with pain 
is forthwith taken up into that of true and false. 3 This is an 
important distinction in Plato's argument, but one of question- 
able psychological value. Those pleasures and pains are charac- 
terized as false which are wrongly judged in respect to their ob- 
jects, their quality and amount, or their intrinsic constitution. 
In the first case the feeling is regarded as infected with the falsity 
of the opinion concerning its object; in the second, the illusions 
are analogous to those arising in sense-perception, the feelings 
being viewed at different distances, in different perspectives and 
being subject to all the modifying effects of comparison; in the 
third, the pleasures are false because they are not pure, but are 
mixed with, or conditioned on, pain. "Mixed" pleasures, 

pains are distinguished with reference to their immediate origin, the latter being 
regarded as independent of the body. Cf. P. Shorey, The Unity of Plato's Thought, 
p. 46. 

1 lb., 36. The conditions might be variously complicated. Grote, op. cit., 
II, p. 569 n., gives the case in which, while tasting a pleasure, we have the desire 
and sure hope of its continuance, and says that here, instead of a combination of 
pleasure and pain or of two pains, we have a combination of pleasures. The ques- 
tion turns in part on the affective coloring of desire; Plato too readily assumes its 
universal unpleasantness. 

2 lb., 32 C. 

8 lb., 36 C ff. 
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accordingly, in this reference, are a species of "false" pleasures. 
It is on these mixed pleasures that, in this connection, Plato 
particularly dwells; for they include the typical sensual pleasures, 
which, as the most intense, hedonism, in its extreme form, com- 
mends. Plato will not go so far in his opposition as to say that 
such pleasures are merely negative. He adopts rather, as we 
have seen, the Cyrenaic view that pleasure and pain are both 
movements, the absence of either of which, and even their 
presence in a slight degree, would be practically neutral. But 
the followers of Antisthenes, he thinks, discerned a great truth 
in finding in these intensest of physical pleasures the evidence of 
a diseased condition of both body and soul. The fact on which 
he here insists, however, is that these morbid pleasures are of a 
mixed character, a blending, and oftentimes a very subtle blend- 
ing, of pleasure and pain. But they are not the only mixed 
pleasures. Plato enumerates three classes of such pleasures: 
(i) those of the body only, as relief of itching by scratching; 
(2) those in which affections of the body and the mind are com- 
bined, such as bodily pains accompanied by the hope of re- 
lief; and (3) those of the mind only, as in anger, fear, desire, 
sorrow, love, emulation, malin {<t>66vos), and the like. Over 
against these are set three classes of pure and true pleasures, 
namely, (1) those of simple qualities absolutely beautiful, such 
as straight lines and circles, pure elementary colors, smooth and 
clear sounds, sweet tastes; (2) those of an analogous sort unat- 
tended by pain, however and wherever experienced; and (3) 
the pleasures of knowledge (rds wept tcl ixadrjixara) . As puri- 
ty is a quality independent of intensity, Plato concludes that 
"a small pleasure or a small amount of pleasure, if pure and 
unalloyed with pain, is always pleasanter as well as truer and 
fairer than a great pleasure or a great amount of pleasure of 
another kind." 1 

Incidentally in illustrating mixed pleasures by the feelings 

1 Phileb., siff. Although (i) and (2) seem to be explicitly distinguished as "two 
kinds," to which the pleasures of knowledge are added (51 E f.), Plato's illustrations 
refer only to the pure pleasures of sense and the pure pleasures of the mind. Com- 
plex aesthetic pleasures are excluded (51 C) and, strange to say, no mention is made 
here of those pure moral pleasures which are said later (63 E) to "accompany health 
and temperance, and which every virtue, like a goddess, has in her train." 
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associated with tragedy and comedy, Plato makes what is prob- 
ably the first recorded attempt by a European writer at a psy- 
chology of the comic. 1 A man is ridiculous, he explains, when, 
through ignorance, he entertains a false conceit of his wealth, 
beauty or wisdom, and is not powerful enough to be dangerous. 
If he is powerful his ignorance is an occasion of hatred and dread. 
But if he is harmless, his friends take a malicious pleasure in 
laughing at him; they express the despite or offence (<l>86vos, 
malin) excited by his pretensions in laughter, the pleasure of 
which, accordingly, in Plato's view arises from and is combined 
with pain. 2 

In the Republic we meet with the same distinctions of pure 
and mixed and of true and false pleasures as in the Philebus, with, 
if possible, even greater emphasis on the superior truth and purity 
of the "higher" pleasures, though here too there is incidental 
recognition of pure pleasures of sense. The superiority of the 
mental and moral pleasures is here argued on the metaphysical 
principle that what is filled with the more real being is more 
really filled than what is filled with the less. 3 Pleasure, thus, 
like color, is regarded as having degrees of saturation. Now 
these distinctions are for Plato fundamental. As long as all 
pleasure is held to be identical in quality, the pleasure of thinking 
will not differ, except possibly in amount, from the pleasure of 
drinking, and the question as to which type of life is the pleasant- 
est, the question which interests Plato, is either meaningless or 
incapable of any but an individual solution. Plato himself 
appeals on occasion to the judgment of the man who has experi- 
enced the various kinds, that is, to the philosopher. But he 
seeks also to determine it on general principles. And while 

1 Loc. cit., 48 D ff. 

2 Grote is right (pp. cit., II, p. 574 n.) in suggesting that (pSovos here can hardly 
mean 'envy' or 'jealousy' in our sense of the terms. But we have only to turn to 
Aristotle's definition of it, Khet., II, 10, 1387 b 22, as pain at the sight of the pros- 
perity of others resembling ourselves solely because of their prosperity, to see that, 
apart from any personal desire for possession, the word could have the wider mean- 
ing of displeasure or offence at the spectacle of others' advantages. What Plato 
fails to explain is why we should take offence at the pretension of advantages which 
we do not believe to exist, and, still more, why that which offends us should, never- 
theless, excite pleasure. 

3 Rep. IX, 583ft".. esp. 585 D. 
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his argument is partly metaphysical, it rests for the main part 
on the sound psychological presumption, that an item of con- 
sciousness is qualified by its relations to other items of con- 
sciousness and by the whole content and context of its appearance. 
Hence his discussion brings to light a number of important psycho- 
logical facts, such as the influence of pleasure and pain on one 
another, their co-existence in the same state of consciousness, the 
various effects of their comparison and contrast, and their 
relations to past and future time. He proves that unless all 
such facts are taken into consideration, we are subject to mis- 
take in judging the experience and that, in this sense, the pleasure 
may be said to be illusory. But he does not prove that the 
pleasure as experienced does not exist as a psychological fact or 
is not, as pleasure, precisely what it is felt to be. Hence the 
distinctions, which seemed to him so important, could not be 
maintained. Aristotle continued to speak of pure and true 
pleasures, but in a different sense. Plato's doctrine that some 
pleasures were essentially pleasant, while others, in spite of the 
evidence of feeling, were only illusory appearances of pleasure, 
was criticized and rejected by Theophrastus and, although de- 
fended by the Neoplatonists, survives only as its terms are 
reflected in the estimative vocabulary of religion and ethics. 1 

To sum up. Plato's doctrine of pleasure and pain was devel- 
oped in relation to the ethical controversies of his time and con- 
ditioned by current conceptions as well as by his whole ethical and 
metaphysical philosophy. He inquires into the nature of pleasure 
and pain with more thoroughness than his predecessors, but his 
analyses and inductions are imperfect and his conclusions in- 
consistent. Unable to accept the extreme Cynic view that 
pleasure is only negative, he adopts the Cyrenaic opinion that 
both pleasure and pain are motions or transitional processes to 
be distinguished from the neutral state in which they are absent; 
but he advances beyond the crude conceptions of them as smooth 
and rough by relating them more definitely to the conception of 
organic harmony. Pain is the process of the dissolution of this 

1 For a modern defence of Plato's doctrine, see H. H. Joachim, The Platonic 
Distinction between ' True' and 'False ' Pleasures and Pains, Philos. Rev., 20, 471-497, 
Sept., 191 1. 
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harmony, pleasure the process of its restoration; the perfect, 
undisturbed harmony itself is neutral. Some support for this 
view could be found in the broad facts of organic experience, 
especially the facts of nutrition and bodily pain, but it is hardly 
a mistake to suppose that it commended itself to Plato by its 
conformity to some of his cherished ideals. The ideal for him 
was everywhere and always perfect harmony, and the life which 
frequently appeals to him as best is the life of complete calm, 
neutral as regards both joy and sorrow. This he represents as 
the condition of the gods, and a similar state, he says, may be 
maintained by one who chooses the godlike life of wisdom. 1 But 
the theory relates, in the first instance, only to bodily pleasures 
and pains, whereas, According to Plato, there are some affec- 
tions which are of the mind only, apart from the body. More- 
over it implies, or seems to imply, that pleasure is conditioned on 
antecedent pain, and this Plato sees cannot be universally main- 
tained even in the case of bodily pleasures. Finally, in the 
interests of ethics itself he finds it important to show that the 
life of wisdom is, after all, not neutral, but the pleasantest life 
of all. These various facts and demands require a modification 
of the theory. The case of painless bodily pleasures is made to 
conform to the hypothesis by assuming that there is an antecedent 
process of dissolution, but that it is too slight or too gradual to be 
perceived. The conditions of pleasure and pain are seen to be 
complicated. These affections depend not simply on phenomena 
of exhaustion and replenishment, but on the intensity and 
rapidity of the process and on the amount of resistance offered 
in either direction. In one case, indeed, that of pleasurable 
death from old age, the mere naturalness of the process is held to 
be a sufficient explanation of the pleasure, a return to normal 
organic conditions being here evidently excluded. As to mental 
pleasures, some, those, namely, which follow the satisfaction of 
desire, are referred to the principle of want and replenishment, 
but this, except in so far as bodily processes are involved, is only 
an analogy. The pure mental pleasures which are not based 
either on a bodily process of restoration to organic harmony or on 

1 Phileb., 32 E. 
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the satisfaction of a want require, in order to be even remotely 
connected with the theory, the extension of the analogy beyond 
all bounds of psychology, an extension which Plato makes in 
representing the pleasures of knowledge as due to the "filling" 
of the soul with reality. 

The more complex affections, the emotions and passions, are 
regarded in part as modifications of pleasure and pain, and in 
part as distinct. 1 To the immortal soul, Nous or reason, located 
in the head, without, however being made dependent on the func- 
tions of the brain, Plato assigns its own spiritual impulses and en- 
joyments, in particular the philosophical Eros and intellectual love 
of beauty, the stages in the development of which he has described 
in the language of genius in the Diotima passage of the Sympo- 
sium. The ordinary emotional excitements he connects with the 
mortal part of the soul distributed over the body; Bvpos, that 
"part of the mortal soul which is endowed with courage and 
passion and loves contention," being placed in the chest, r6 
kiridvfir)Tucov, the faculty of the bodily appetites, below the mid- 
riff. 2 We have here the basis of the famous mediaeval classifi- 
cation of the "irascible" and the " concupiscible " affections. 
This mortal soul is "subject to terrible and irresistible affec- 
tions," — pleasure and pain, rashness and fear, anger and hope and 
all-daring love. 3 The awakening of this love in the perception of 
beauty, the onrush of bodily appetite, the violent struggle of the 
latter against the resistance of the higher impulses, the part 
played by reason in calling to mind its ideals, the gradual sub- 
sidence of the passion and its transformation into a love of 
benevolent affection exciting a responsive love, with mutual 
delight in the presence of the beloved and longing in absence: 
all this is vividly portrayed in the great myth of the Phcedrus. 
In the Timceus these and similar perturbations are connected in 
the spirit, and doubtless under the influence of, Hippocrates, 4 
with organic disturbances, particularly in the heart, the lungs, 

1 In Phileb. 32 B f., 39 C, joy and hope are species of pleasure; grief and fear, of 
pain, — a grouping in which Siebeck, Gesch. d. Psych., I, p. 232, finds the germ of the 
later fourfold classification of the emotions. 

2 Tim., 6of. 

3 Tim., 6of. 

4 See Poschenrieder, op. cit. 
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the liver and the various fluids and more mobile substances of the 
body. Thus the heart, excited by the vital heat, palpitates in 
fear and is turgid in anger; for which reason, says Plato, the gods 
placed about the heart the soft, bloodless and spongy lungs in 
order that, when passion was rife, the heart might beat against 
a yielding body and get cooled. 1 In unregulated appetite the 
bitter gall is diffused through the liver, producing a wrinkling and 
roughening of its surfaces, twisting and contorting its lobes, 
constricting and stopping its passages, the whole being attended 
with pain and loathing, whereas when reason controls, it makes 
use of the liver's natural sweetness to render the part of the soul 
there resident happy and cheerful. 2 Disorders in the distri- 
bution and consistency of the fluids and like mobile substances 
also engender morbid affections. The intemperance of the 
passion of love, for example, is declared to be "a disease of the 
soul due to the moisture and fluidity produced in one of the ele- 
ments by the loose consistency of the bones," Plato's idea being, 
apparently, that by reason of this "looseness" the semen, which, 
according to him, is formed in the spinal marrow, is not properly 
held in check. Again, infinite varieties of ill-temper, melan 
choly, rashness and cowardice, as well as of disturbances in the 
intellectual functions, are produced by the wandering through 
the body of "acid and briny phlegm and other bitter and bilious 
humors," whose vapors thus blend with the motions of the soul. 3 
But not only can the body affect the soul, the soul also affects 
the body; excited arguments produce rheums, an impassioned 
soul, more powerful than the body, convulses and fills with 
disorder the whole nature of man. A harmonious proportion 
between soul and body is the foundation principle of health and 
sanity. 4 

No one will be deceived as to the significance of these begin- 
nings of a scientific treatment of the emotions. Their outlines 
are vague. They rest on no such independent examination, no 
such attempted isolation and classification of the phenomena as 

1 Tim., 70 C. 

'lb., 71. 

3 lb., 86f.; cf.Phileb. 42. 

* lb., 87ff. 
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Plato attempted in the case of pleasure. He could describe the 
play of emotions in individual characters in particular situations 
with the skill of a supreme artist. But what he has to say on 
emotions in general is fragmentary and on its physiological side, 
to all appearance, a reflection of current medical opinion on the 
nature of disease. Such expression as he gives of the best scien- 
tific thought of his time on this subject only makes manifest the 
necessity for fresh beginnings and further developments. These 
we have in Aristotle, who not only gives us a new theory of 
pleasure, but also the first connected and relatively systematic 
study of the emotions and passions. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 



